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express all we see, and hear, and taste, and touch,
and smell; which is the breathing image of the
whole world ; which gives form to the airy feelings
of our souls, and body to the loftiest dreams of our
imagination; which can arrange in accurate per-
spective the past, the present, and the future, and
throw over everything the varying hues of certainty,
of doubt, of contingency. All this is perfectly true, but
it is no longer wonderful, at least not in the Arabian
Nights' sense of that word. ' The speculative mind,'
as Dr. Ferguson says, ' in comparing the first and last
steps of the progress of language, feels the same sort
of amazement with a traveller, who, after rising in-
sensibly on the slope of a hill, comes to look from a
precipice of an almost unfathomable depth, to the
summit of which he scarcely believes himself to have
ascended without supernatural aid/ To certain minds
it is a disappointment to be led down again by the
hand of history from that high summit. They pre-
fer the unintelligible which they can admire, to the
intelligible which they can only understand. But to
a mature mind reality is more attractive than fiction,
and simplicity more wonderful than complication.
Roots may seem, dry things as compared with the
poetry of Goethe; yet there is something more truly
wonderful in a root than in all the lyrics of the
world.

What, then, are these roots? In our modern
languages roots can only be discovered by scientific
analysis, and, even as far back as Sanskrit, there are
but few instances where a word is not distinguished
by the addition of formal elements from a root. In